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IN EVERYTHING 


by Joseph Aimes Pittsburgh, Pa, 


SEA SCORPION (six feet longI) revists us after 320,000,000 


IN A MUSEUM, YOU CAN SHOOT UNDERWATER WITHOUT GETTING WET . . . 


TYEGARDLESS of what photo subject you’re inter- 
ested in, a museum probably has an exhibit on it. 
'f ou can find displays of a scientific nature, industrial, 
historical, natural history, archaeological, or what have 
you. l ake this practical example. Suppose you vaca¬ 
tioned among the National Parks, and included shots 


of Mesa Verde. Sure, you could show long shots of the 
ruined pueblos, perhaps a few architectural details in 
close-ups, overall, and other general views. But then 
what? How about personalizing this vacation series of 
yours with some museum shots for fill-ins after you 
come home? 


290,000,000 B.C. This "underwater" photo is possible only in a museum. It shows undersea life in the Upper Devonian Period. 









This is exactly what happened to me. In calling the 
local museum director and asking him if he had any 
suggestions for fdl-in shots, he said, “Of course. Why 
don’t you come on down and look over what we have? 
There are some sketches showing the activities of the 
early Pueblo Indians. Perhaps you would like to photo¬ 
graph some of the pottery types that were dug up near 
the Mesa Verde site. We’ll be glad to have you use our 
own studio here.” 

This cooperation is rather typical, although some 
museums have rides against flash photography and 
tripods. The important thing is to ask permission in 
each case. Explain clearly the purpose of your museum 
pictures. For simply making record pictures to show 
your friends there are usually no restrictions. 

Aside from the basic Leica camera, Leica-Meter, 
tripod, and cable release, the most useful accessory 
combination for museum photography is the Hektor 
135mm. lens used on the Bellows Focusing Device with 
the Reflex Housing. Many glassed-in exhibits contain 
interesting small objects which by themselves wotdd 
make an interesting picture. In this instance the normal 
50mm. lens simply sees too much but the 135mm. 
Hektor lens literally “reaches inside the glass” to isolate 
the subject. 


The Illumination Problem 

The arrangement of the illumination in most mu¬ 
seum exhibits is excellent. The lights themselves are 
concealed from a normal viewpoint and the lighting 
effects are artistically arranged. It is easiest and best to 
use the lighting as you find it. Just fasten your Leica 
to a steady tripod and with the cable release record the 
scene by means of a time exposure. This is better than 
trying to take a flash picture which would destroy the 
museum’s carefully arranged lighting. Besides there is 
usually a sheet of glass between you and the subject 
and this may mean a reflection problem. 

And, there’s one other problem, if you’re shooting 
color. One display uses daylight-type fluorescent tubes, 
another yellowish tungsten lamps, still another might 
employ blue cellophane over tungsten lamps to create 
a midnight-sun effect in the Eskimo diorama. In some 
instances, an actual skylight will be used. There is a 
wide variety of illumination quality. Your eyes accept 
each as “normal,” but color film has a fixed sensitivity 
and sees objects as normal only when they are lit with 
the color of light for which the film is balanced. For¬ 
tunately, there are some practical answers to this varv- 
ing-color-of-the-light problem. 

First, load your Leica with Type A Kodachrome film. 


BRACKETING" EXPOSURES on dark subjects is the best procedure. 



INDIAN RELICS offer good possibilities for museum 
photography. This Seneca mask symbolizes a super¬ 
natural being who controlled high winds and guarded 
people against disease. 

Exhibits from the Rochester Museum of Arts and 
Sciences. 

















In other words, if you shoot without a filter the 
transparencies of the exhibits lighted with tungsten 
lamps are going to have a yellowish balance. For those 
illuminated with fluorescent lamps the balance will be 
blue green. But that may not be bad. In fact, knowing 
this gives you some control over the effect you may want 
to produce. For example, I deliberately left the filters 
off for an exhibit which simulated an undenvater scene 
of Devonian times. The greenish balance of the slide 
actually added realism. 

Don’t worry about using the exact filter combinations 
suggested by the preceding table. There is no such thing 
as accurate color photography, only pleasing color 
photography. And, of course, if you shoot in black-and- 
white, you have no color worries at all. 

The Exposure Problem 

I find my Leica-Meter with its Supersensitive Cell is 
the answer to exposure problems in museum photog¬ 
raphy. With the booster cell in position, take a reading 
as close to the subject as possible (probably be right next 
to the glass enclosure). Be careful as in outdoor picture 
taking, not to aim your meter too high. Light-colored 
backgrounds and ceilings found in many sets might 
influence the reading falsely. 

Be sure to take into account any bellows extension 
factor, if for instance, you happen to be using the 
135mm. Hektor on the Bellows Focusing Device. Also, 
don’t forget to include the filter factor. Generally, it is 
best to compensate for both of these factors by increas¬ 
ing the exposure time rather than the lens aperture. 

Since there are so many variables in museum work 
which influence exposure, even when vou use a photo¬ 
electric meter it is best by far to bracket your estimated 
normal exposure with additional shots at one-half and 
twice normal, respectively. One of the three trans¬ 
parencies should be perfectly exposed and that’s the 
one to show your friends. 

The Reflections Problem 

Most museum exhibits are glass enclosed. But for¬ 
tunately you can easily select a viewpoint where the 
camera lens will not see the reflections caused ustialh 
by the lights from other exhibits or from windows. 
Move your camera up as close as possible to the glass. 
If you then stand between the annoying light source 
and your camera, you will cut off reflections. In some 
rases, you can position vour tripod—easy does it!—so 
that the camera sunshade is as close as possible to the 
glass without actually touching it. 

Another answer to this reflection problem is to take 
with you a large square of dark cloth. This you can 
hold up as a shield to keep reflections from other ex 
hibits being seen by your lens. 

Well, there’s a museum in vour own cits. You own 
a I.eica. What are you waiting for? 


BARBER SHOP DUET. Bits of Americano like these hair oil and “tonic• 
bottles from a Gay Nineties barber shop make good pictures for the 
reference files of collectors, artists, historians. 


But keep your filters handy! Secondly, regard each new 
exhibit you intend to photograph as an unique situa¬ 
tion. Bend ’way down and look upward to see what 
kind of light is being used for this particular exhibit. 
II you can't tell for sure which illuminant is being used, 
ask the curator. Then check the table and use whatever 
filter combination is indicated: 


HAIDA INDIANS leave a ' potlatch'' celebration in this diorama. Curious 
'potlatch” required host to give away nearly all his possessions to 
impress friends. 



Lighting Conditions 

Suggested Filter 

Exposure Factor 

FOR 

Skylight 

Wrottcn Filter No. 85 


TYPE A 

KODACHROME 

FILM 

3200K Lamps 

No. 82A 

'/S 

Standard Warm White 
Fluorescent lamps 

CC10Y/CC20M 

3, 

Standard Cool White 
Fluorescent Lamps 

CC40Y/CC30M 

1 


Household Type 
Tungsten Lamps 

No. 82C/No. 82 

1 
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Leica, a used model Ilia with Elmar lens, and imme¬ 
diately it became his partner in engineering. Mr. For¬ 
man owns later models of the Leica, but for sentimental 
reasons won’t part with his original purchase. To quote 
him, “It feels as comfortable as an old shoe.” 

Mr. Forman wanted a job as roving engineer, and 
shortly after he hung up his army uniform, McGraw- 
Hill wanted an editor. To again quote him, “We gam¬ 
bled on each other and the experiment worked out 
successfully.” Photography is now an integral part of 
his professional life, and in his journalistic reporting 
of construction and engineering projects his Leica is as 
important as his notebook. 


T HIRTY-SEVEN year old Irwin Forman, Editor of 
INGENIERIA I NTERN A CION AL-CONS- 
TRUCCION (a McGraw-Hill International publica¬ 
tion), was deep in photographic interpretation before 
he knew anything about photography. 

Born the son of a civil engineer in Lancaster, Pa., he 
studied engineering while working on construction jobs 
during the summer, and after graduation taught engi¬ 
neering until he caught up with a job to his liking. He 
volunteered for active duty in the Army and between 
19-11 and 1946 held every rank from private to captain. 


tsonafities 


WQwtmgm i 


Perpetrator of Rusuedness 


Typical of the Service, Forman, a nonphotographer, 

was assigned to Military Intelligence as commanding A rugged individual (he has to be in his profession), 

officer of an aerial photographic interpreting unit—not he lays title to Photographer, Engineer, Writer, Editor, 

without reason, however. His engineering knowledge of World Traveler, and Sidewalk Superintendent with 


construction, and his training in topographical map¬ 
ping was invaluable in interpreting reconnoissance 
photographs. And, surrounded by an array of equip¬ 
ment and professional photographers, he learned 
from them how to lake and process pictures, ofttimes 
under the most difficult conditions. Photography was a 
natural for him. and like closing the switch on a blast- 


pay. Engineering reporting has taken him and his Leica 
from a tunnel 200 feet under the bed of a Chilean river 
to a new highway in Peru crossing the Andes at 16,800 
feet. He has traveled by air, on foot through impassable 
jungle, and by native burro over terrain that even a 
Tarttga would shun as forbidding. A handsome hunk 
of man, Forman remains a bachelor, but bv his own 


ing c harge, he exploded with photographic enthusiasm. admission, likes to photograph stage shows, abstract 
Upon his return to civilian life he purchased his first subjects, and pretty girls. 
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LEICA VISITS A 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

FINDS 

VERSATILITY 




(Fig 1) RE-WINDING FILM for storing immediately after use. One of (Fig. 2) ARRANGING PROPS, announcer and producer get a laugh from 

many duties of T.V. producer. sponsor's impossible requests. 


T was called in to do a photo-story on the versatility 
of one man as he did an average nights woik at 
K.KTV Colorado Springs, Colorado. We wanted to show 
how problems ol low-cost operation may be solved by 
employing men capable of handling several jobs. 

Arranging a special photographic session would be 
expensive, so 1 was to do my work during the night s 
programming. Flash would play havoc with the im¬ 
age on the IV screen. I he job had to be done with 
average light. But, fortunately, there is a great deal of 
light available around a television studio. 

My subject was introduced to me while he was on the 
video control panel as produce) tor the visual pari ol a 
show. Noting that I would have to increase the light 
from the studio below for a shot ol him there, I fol¬ 


lowed him into the film room. The producer must re¬ 
wind any film used in a precious program and store it 
away. The picture (Fig. 1) was made in (lose quarters 
by tlie film viewing light (1 20, f/2.8) . 

He next went down into the studio loi consultation 
with a fellow producer lot the commercial on his 
weather forecast which was scheduled foi latei that 
night. The problem of showing the illegible printing 
on the bottom of a figurine (as per sponsor direction), 
led to the laughter and picture (Fig. 2) (1/30. 1/3.5). 
While we were down in the studio, 1 received permis¬ 
sion from the cameraman to iih one ol his 500 watt 
lights up into the control booth. I his booth is purpose 
tullv kept at a low level of illumination to increase visi¬ 
bility through the glass for the production staff. 


H 




(Fig. 3) CONTROLLING SOUND, engineer coordinates record on turntable in foreground and the (Fig. 5) BEHIND CAMERA, operator is in con- 

voice of announcer in the soundproof booth at rear. stant touch with producer. 


The light was now ready for the picture (Fig. 3) of the station’s files is simplified by the unobtrusive little 

my man as he seated himself at the audio board. The Leica operative by an alert still photographer. Upper- 

camera angle was planned to include the announcer most in his mind, however, must be his responsibility 

whose voice was being controlled in relation to the to the TV cameraman. It is his show, and you must keep 

turntable which is at the left hand of the operator. Al- out of his way. 

though the extreme foreground is off focus, the depth A quick make-up application and a coat prepared the 

of field at that light level is remarkable (1/8, f/3.5). way for the final picture of the evening (Fig. 6). The 

Alter the slow shutter speeds in the dimly lit control stronger lights on the weatherman before the camera 

booth, I felt like a speed fiend when the studio gave an interesting separation from the lower intensity 

lights allowed 1/-10 at f/3.5 lor the production shots on the cameraman. 

(Fig. 4) of some lion cubs which were being interviewed. If the versatility of the employee had been proven 

The versatile employee had now taken over the tele- as he was photographed doing six different jobs that 

vision camera (Fig. 5) and I was shooting through his night, the same versatility is proven of the Leica night 

eyes. after night as it solves the problems of photos around 

In working behind the cameraman while a show is in a television station. Slide making, copying in the art 

progress a new field is opened for the Leica photogra- department, news coverage, publicity photos all in- 

pher. The need for recording the program material for volve the Leica. 


(Fig. 4) ON THE AIR, cameraman chooses angle of shot with help of producer. Lion cubs were (Fig. 6) BEFORE CAMERA, actor dons coat for 

removed from cage for interview. job as weatherman. Blackboard jogs memory. 
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by David Eisendrath, Jr. 

Brooklyn, N. V. 

"PROFESSIONAL photographers are often asked by 
their amateur friends about the “secrets” of process¬ 
ing 35mm. camera negatives and the making of fine 
prints. And so they are often surprised and somewhat 
shocked when I explain that many photojournalists, 
illustrators, or industrial photographers do not regu¬ 
larly do their own darkroom work. 

Don’t get me wrong. It’s not that the professionals 
turn their backs on darkroom work—as a matter of fact, 
they are most vitally interested, and many of the latest 
techniques are the result of their constant search for 
improvement. However, most of them are so busy that 
they rarely have the time to handle their own processing 
and printing. 

A great many amateurs not having time for dark¬ 
room activity in these busy days must also look to 
commercial facilities. However, photo laboratories with 
the ability to meet the exacting requirements of both 
the pro and discriminating amateur are few and far 
between. This is because the average photofinisher is 
geared to produce snapshots at the lowest cost to you. 
The low volume hand processing required by the pros 
is too costly for general use and is performed only by a 
limited number of custom laboratories. (Apologies are 
offered to the exceptions who do exist, but are rare.) 
The greater majority of the custom photo laboratories 
cater only to the professionals, and in most instances 
are unknown to the amateur. Fortunately, some are 
now making their services available to amateurs who 
are willing to pay a premium for the better results 
available through hand processing by experts. 

So, it is good news that Modernage Custom Dark¬ 
rooms, Inc., one of the custom laboratories where many 
“name” photographers have their photofinishing done 
to their own critical specifications, recently announced 
that they now ofier high quality custom finishing to 
the nonprofessional. This was due to the acquisition of 
additional new darkrooms of the most modern design. 
In this new laboratory the latest “secrets” of the pro 
have become available to the nonpro. 

In the past few years, pros and amateurs alike have 
turned to miniature cameras in droves, particularly 
35s, in order to get the realistic pictures obtainable onlv 
with such cameras. And more and more amateurs are 
seeking the so-called pros’ “secret” or the service, which 
will give them the most lrom their cameras and lenses. 
Leita owners in particular, find themselves with a pre- 
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cision instrument capable of recording extreme detail 
and producing negatives which enlarge with contact 
quality. In addition, new film emulsions such as Adox 
have enhanced the performance of the 35mm. camera. 

I have said that the professionals are always being 
asked for "secrets.” In photography, the only real secrets 
are a thorough knowledge of the exact science of pho¬ 
tography and plenty of patience and time. This is the 
real secret practiced by the custom photofinishers. And 
because it is unique and revolutionary for the amateur, 
a rundown of the specifics is of highest interest. 

Take film developing for example. Just like the pro¬ 
fessional, you have a choice of developers and are en¬ 
couraged to indicate at what film rating you exposed 
the roll. Normally, all roll films go through the well- 
known D-23. Rut, if you prefer, Microdol, Finex, or 
other developers will be used. The new developer 
Promicrol, that so many professionals use to get extreme 
speed from their roll films, is also available. Usually, 
D-23 is recommended for film exposed at normal speeds 
and up to as high as 250 ASA. Where films have been 
exposed under difficult light conditions, exposures 
made at film ratings of 320, 400, or 000 ASA are put 
through Promicrol. 

Films are developed individually and are inspected 
during development. This is one of the techniques 
used by most pros. It is not difficult but requires 
experience and judgment. After the films have been 
partly processed, (about 50% of recommended time) 
they are examined quickly by the light of a very dim 
green safelight. This is not bright enough to fog the 
(dm and allows the technician to determine whether 
ihey need more or less time. Say you were to send a 
note with your film stating that the pictures on the end 
of the roll must be saved at the expense of the others— 
the inspection method will permit this if at all possible. 
This is often called for by the professional, and many 
dramatic pictures have been saved (and made) this way. 

In 35mm. photography it is somewhat difficult to edit 
directly from the negative (editors and art directors can 
seldom read them anywav). It is too expensive and time 
consuming to enlarge each frame in order to determine 
which is the right negative. Therefore, the professionals 
always make, or have made, a contact print sheet to 
serve as a proof. This once again is a unique feature 
of custom laboratories and professionals. Prints from 
the 35mm. roll are made on sheets of paper 8"xl0" or 


Extreme left: Dodging during enlarging to “burn-in" clouds. 
Left: Individual development of the print. 

Section of marked contact print showing fixed crop line at base, 
variable crop lines at either side and “burn-in" marks at top. 
(“Hold-back" would be indicated by small circles.) 
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larger which will accommodate the 20 or 36 exposuie 
roll when it is cut into strips of 5 or 6. When these 
strips of negatives are placed side by side in an enlarger, 
thev can all be projected at the same time on to an 
8"xl0", H"xl4". 14"xl7", or I6"x20" sheet. This pro¬ 
vides a complete sheet of direct contact prints oi so- 
called “oversize contacts.” On an 8"xl(J" or 10"xl0 
sheet, contact size is obtained, and on a 16' x20 sheet 
each print is about 2"x3". “Oversized contacts ate 
particularly good when the negative exposures have 
varied. Because they have been projected, a cettain 



The finished custom print. 


amount of print control is possible letting the printer 
alter exposure lor those frames which may recpiire it. 

1 his is not possible with ordinary contact prints made 
in most contact printing machines. 

You indicate cropping, paper surfaces, shading, etc., 
alter vou get vout processed negatives and sheet of con 
tact prints. Most professionals mark directly on the 
contact sheets with a Scripto or Blaisdell red china 
marking pencil Red tail be seen easilv when over a 
dark ot light area, and the grease pencil marks can 
he wiped off after prints art made or when changes in 
markings are desired 



Most professional photographers and picture editors 
use a more or less standard system of marking. If you 
need a full negative just mark this in the contact. A 
full Leica negative on an 8"xl0" is actually about 
6i / 4"x8i / 4". Very often, you’ll want to let an experienced 
printer use his own judgment in cropping. Professionals 
often do this and mark “Best 8"xl0"” or “Best head and 
shoulder on 1 l"x!4".” Sometimes, however, you’ll have 
specific border limits. Perhaps, you will need a figure 
cut off just above the hands, or an interior may need 
cropping at the edge of a doorway. For this, draw a 
straight red line locating the border and mark a “V’’ 
outside the line, with the point of the “V” touching 
the line. This indicates where the border must be. By 
the same token, a wiggly line indicates a flexible border, 
and in this way the printer can compose to your indi¬ 
cated print size. These crop marks are quite universally 
used. 

Enlargements can be made on a variety of surfaces 
or in various tones. When I have exhibition prints 
made, I usually choose the surface or tone that will 
add to the feeling of the picture. If you are not familiar 
with these, a good technician can and will offer sug¬ 
gestions. Such tricks as printing snow scenes on glossy 
paper and big portraits on canvas surfaces, are things 
done everyday for professionals. 

Naturally all of the above techniques ret pi ire experi¬ 
ence, time, and patience (the pro’s secret). Practiced 
in your own darkroom, they cost nothing extra and are 
fascinating fun. However, when provided by a com¬ 
mercial laboratorv, they cost monev. This is why such 
service is not routine with the average photofinisher, 
since his volume is geared for the snapshooter. How¬ 
ever, the premium paid for special service will make 
your prints measure up to the full potential of your 
Leica and open up entire new vistas in vout hobby 
of photography. 

The facilities and services ol a modern custom labo¬ 
ratory were pointed out here as an example ol what 
should be expected in the wav of top llight negative 
processing and print making. With the rapidlv increas¬ 
ing use of 35mm. cameras by professionals, salon ex 
hibitors, and photohobbyists. it is lo be hoped that the 
example of Modernage Custom Darkrooms, Inc., in 
making its services available to amateurs, will lie fol 
lowed by other custom laboratories, and that the work 
ol these photofinishers will establish the standards. 




BUSINESS AS USUAL . . . Y on know how it is in the 
picture taking dodge. Shoulder to the wheel, per aspera, 
ad astra and that sort of thing. Well, a story that points 
up the steadfastness of purpose of the true photog¬ 
rapher came to 11 s recently from what are usually con¬ 
sidered authoritative sources. 

Seems that two magazine photographers met over a 
pousse cafe in Paris one day. One was telling the other 
about the amazing contrasts between the sad and the 
gay that one finds in Paris. 

“Why, just the other day I noticed a ragged, pitiful 
old lady sitting on a park bench. I stopped and spoke 
to her. She told me she had been a countess and more 
than that, one of the most beautiful women in France. 
And now all her money and beauty are gone. She has 
lo sleep on park benches.” 

“That’s life!” said the second photographer—nothing 
if not a philosopher. “What did you give her?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you. There was a bright sun, so 1 
gave her f/11 at 1/ 100th.” 

CONTEST . . . LIFE magazine and P.S.A. have joined 
forces to search for the best amateur Photographic 
Essay. Prizes, to be awarded next year, are from 
$ 5 , 000.00 for first place to SI.000.00 for fourth place. 
Full details may be obtained from the Photographic 
Society of America, 30 East 00 Street, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 

WHAT’S YOUR "LEI-p"? . John P. Vergis ol Tempo, 
Arizona sent us the following quiz. He originally sprang 
it on members of the Leica Pictorialists of Southern 
California, and thought we might like to share it with 
other Leica users. We think vou’ll get a chuckle out ol 
it. not to mention some information. 

Test Your "Lei-Q" 

Introduction: This quiz has been scientifically de¬ 
signed to test your Lei-Q. If you get a passing grade, 
perhaps you mav quality lot one of the following prizes: 
f irst prize: A job as chief bubble counter in the Leica 
lens works in Germany. 

Second prize: \ job as composer of new rode names for 
equipment. 

Third prize: A complete collection of LEICA PHO 
TOGRAPHY from 1900 to 1914. 


Underline the Correct Response 

1. The Leica was invented by (1) Joe Barnacle, (2) 
Oskar Barnack, (3) Count Zeppelin, (4) Emil Gezund- 
heit. 

2. The newest Leica model is the (1) IIG, (2) M3, (3) 
Illf, (4) IVf. 

3. The home city of the Leica is (1) Feigenbutz, (2) 
Hassenfeffer, (3) Wetzlar, (4) Jena. 

4. The Summarit lens made its appearance in (1)1949. 

(2) 1898, (3) 1933, (4) 1918. 

5. The creator of Leica lenses was (1) Baron von Geis- 
sen, (2) Justus Liebig Hochschule, (3) Siegfried Idyll, 
(4) Max Berek. 

fi. The Summaron has (1) two, (2) one, (3) six. (4) 
eighteen elements. 

7. The Summaron appeared in (1) 1950. (2) 1520, (3) 
1939, (4) 1910. 

8. The editor of LEICA PHOTOGRAPHS is (1) 
Stanley Samuel, (2) Peerless Willoughby, (3) John 
Brooks, (4) Harry Hektor. 

9. The 28mm. lens covers a field of (1) 32°, (2) 28°, 

(3) 98.6°, (4) 76°. 

10. The old 105mm. lens was apertured at (1) f/6.3, 
(2) f/11, (3) f/1.5, (4) f/6 7/8. 

11. The American LEICA MANUAL is edited by (1) 
Haber and Fink, (2) Morgan and Lester. (3) Schneider 
and Hasselblad, (4) Leitz and Elmar. 

12. The Leica 11 If made its appearance in (1) 1953. 

(2) 1949, (3) 1950, (4) 1916. 

13. The Summarex, Summarit, and Summicron all 
have (1) 10, (2) 7, (3) 28, (4) 5 elements. 

14. If you have a Leica with K after the serial number 
it means that (1) it is Kaput, (2) it comes after J, (3) 
it was made for the Luftwaffe, (4) it is monogrammed. 

15. The difference in degree of angle between 85 and 
90mm. lenses is (1) 5°, (2) 180°, (3) 1°, (4) 212°. 

16. An asterisk after a Leica serial number means that 
the number (1) is a duplicate number, (2) refers to a 
footnote, (3) is somebody’s idea of a joke, (4) is a frau 
lein’s phone number. 

17. The Leica was invented about the time of the (1) 
Civil War, (2) World War II, (3) World War I. (4) the 
Wars of the Roses (from which came the expression, 
"Mighty Leica Rose”). 

18. D.R.I’. under the Leica name stands for (I) Dent 
cher Richtc Photographicanische, (2) “Dead Right. 
Poddner”, (3) Dortmund Richie PfTt. (4) Deutsches 
Reichs Patent. 

19. Coma in a picture or a lens refers to (1) the state 
the photographer was in, (2) a pause in a series of pic 
lures, (3) an asymmetrical patch of some complexity, 

(4) the song “Coma na My House.” 

20. If you get this far vou are (1) very persistent, (2) 
too interested in photography for the good of humanity. 

(3) incapable of feeling, (4) Aw, t’heck with it. 

Answers 


1 (21 

5. (41 

9. 

(4) 

13. 

(21 

17. (31 

2. (2) 

6. (.3) 

10. 

(1) 

1 4. 

(3) 

18. (41 

3. (3) 

7 (1) 

1 1 

(21 

15. 

(31 

19. (3l 

1. 1 It 

8. (3) 

12 . 

(31 

',6. 

(D 

20. (21 
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COMMUNITY PROPERTY . . The Leica M 3 won by 

Mr. and Mrs. Alex Mackeritch of Norwalk, Conn, is a 
family affair. The Mackeritches took first prize in a 
vacation picture contest run on the Faye and Skitch 
television show recently. Above, Faye Emerson and 
husband Skitch Henderson present the prize. 

Both Mackeritch and his Danish wife Johanne are 
avid camera fans. His shot took first prize in competi¬ 
tion with more than 4000 entered in the contest. With 
the family M 3 on hand, we expect the Mackeritches 
to turn out prize winners all over the place! 

NEW BOOK ... COLOR, HOW TO SEE AND USE IT 

by Fred Bond (Camera Craft Publishing Company, 
San Francisco—$8.75). Thirty years of work as art di¬ 
rector, color consultant, and photographer well quali¬ 
fy Fred Bond as author of this outstanding work on 
understanding and visualizing color. The book is of 
equal value to the photographer, artist, homemaker, 
do-it-yourselfer, professional, or amateur. 

Its spiral bound 167 pages describe color techniques 
in composition and harmony with color charts, illus¬ 
trations, plates, and black-and-white drawings. It illus¬ 
trates ways to obtain color effects, and in the chapter 
"The Three Dimensions of Color,” a chart showing 
32 different tones of red, and their corresponding posi¬ 
tion on the gray scale, is reproduced. Four Hue Selector 
Masks with cutouts are supplied for use with a master 
color wheel reproduced on a folded doubled page. 
You can select proper color for a dress and matching 
accessories, a color scheme for a room, or the proper 
color composition for a photograph. 

An excellent book treating a technical and little 
understood subject in interesting, understandable lan¬ 
guage lor practical application. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO 8N LEICA PHOTOGRAPHY 

"Billy writes to Santa Claus,” a photo sequence 
series taken with a Summar lens. (Even as sequence 
stories are taken today with a Summicron lens) . . . 
A f.eica exhibit in New York at the Hotel Biltmore, 
well attended, with many ohs and ahs from those 
who viewed the excellent prints . . . December, 1934, 
I.FICA PHOTOGRAPHY celebrated its third birth- 
dav with a tripled circulation of 15.000 (December 
1954 circulation 87,000} . . The LEICA MANUAL 

was rapidly nearing completion. (That was twelve edi¬ 
tions and manv printings ago) 


LEICA FOTOGRAFIE ... A new descriptive folder on 
Germany’s LEICA FOTOGRAFIE (English Edition), 
edited by Heinrich Stoeckler, is available for the asking 
from Rayelle Publications, 5700 Oxford Street, Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. 

BACK ISSUES. . . Certain issues of the English edition 
of our European cousin LEICA FOTOGRAFIE are 
available in limited numbers. They include numbers 
1 to 6 of 1953, and numbers 1, 2, and 3 of 1954. No 
1952 copies are available. Copies are 75£ each. 

A complete set of the six 1953 issues can be had for 
SI.00; the first three issues of 1954 are $2.00. Write to 
Rayelle Publications, 5700 Oxford Street, Philadelphia. 

THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE earlier this year car¬ 
ried an editorial which points up how you benefit by 
trading with people like your local franchised Leica 
Dealer. With “American's” permission, we reprint it. 


H 
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You get what you pay for 


J UST a year ago on tins page, I made some 
new fnends for Tin Amirican Magazine 
and perhaps a few enemies when I said. "Ifs 
no sin for a retailer (o make a profit —unlas he 
makes it when the customer is not looking." The 
point was that because every store has to make 
a profit one way or another, no store can sell 
everything at a loss and stay in business 
Although my only purpose was to enlighten 
the public, we soon heard from all kinds of re¬ 
tailers. big and small in every class of trade. 
Most of them were glad we told the public the 
truth, but some were very angry because we did 
What I said here last March certainly irritated 
retailers who want the public to think they really 
like to sell at a loss Something tells me they won t 
like these 1954 remarks any better. 


So that there will be no misunderstanding, let 
me remind all retailers that Till Amirican 
Magazine is under no obligation to any store 
anywhere We are not in the retail business Our 
first and only responsibility is to the 10,000.000 
Americans who read and believe in this magazine 
They happen to be the best customers that any 
store could have. They are responsible family 
people who want good merchandise and pay 
their bills promptly 

To make sure they get the most for their money, 
we hope our readers do business with responsible 
dealers and merchants. From them we believe 
they will gel everything they pay for. They can't 
be so sure of it in stores that pretend to lose 
money on every sale 

Now that I've got that off my chest, let's gel 
back to you. our reader, and your desire to gel 


your money's worth in a highly competitive 
market. 

In your hometown, the reputable merchants 
and dealers will be the kind of people that you 
like and trust. I don't think you will lose any 
peace of mind or money if you rely on them for 
good values at a fair price. I'm sure you'll find 
it much safer and simpler than searching for bar¬ 
gains in strange places. 


With a merchant who has earned your confi¬ 
dence. you don't really need a contract to get all 
that is coming to you If he knows that you now 
give him most of your business and hold him 
responsible for everything you buy at his store, 
he certainly will do almost anything to keep you 
happy and satisfied 

Good customers like you American Magazine 
readers arc worthy of special attention, and you 
will get it in stores that show a personal interest 
in your welfare. Whether you are treated as an 
individual or just another customer will tell you 
something about the people who run the store 
If they are people of integrity and good faith, the 
chances are that you will get everything you pay 
for. All you can be sure of in a store which 
seems to lack good faith is that you won't gel any 
more than you pay for. 


Out of your own experience. I'm sure you could 
give many examples proving that roost bargains 
arc worth no more than they cost, and that in the 
long run the best policy is to buy known values 
from reputable stores where you can be sure of 
getting all that you pay for. 


Uj 

PUBLISHER 




GRAVURE SECTION 

Paul bv Arthur Paul Rebel, Indianapolis, Ind. 11 If, 
50mm. Summicron i/2; f/4 at 1/50th on Super XX, 
enlarged on a Leitz Valoy. 

Sea Foam by Herb Alden, Portland, Ore. II Ic, 35mm. 
Elmar f/3.5; f/18 at 1/200th on Plus-X. 

Interior by Walter Luden, Essen, Germany. 11 11, 
35mm. Summaron f/3.5; f/16 at t/i second on Adox 
KB 17. 

Skaters bv Ann Winters, New York, N. Y. I Hr, 50mm. 
Snmmitar f/2: f/8 at 1/60th on Plus X. 
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TO THE FREE LANCE WRITER WHO IS NOT A GENIUS 


1 




m 


OTOGRAPHY 

HELPS SELL MY 
ITING 


w* 


by George Ticlienor New York, N. Y. 


'T’HE life of a free lance writer is beset by two perils: 

(1) he has to convince an editor that what he’s offer¬ 
ing can’t be matched by his staff writers who are just 
lazing around gnawing on the pay roll; and (2) that his 
proposed article about a person, place or event is really 
a talking-dog-that-can-also-fly. It helps tremendously in 
either case if what you have to offer is illustrated. 

Writing “straight copy,” I was 28 years dabbling 
before I really got into the swim by adding a new 
dimension to my work. It happened accidentally when 
a gadget bag full of old Leica equipment fell into my 
novice hands. The happy accident pointed up a number 
of fallacies that a good many professional and would- 
be writers labor under. 

Fallacy # 1—that you have to be some sort of genius 
to take good pictures. Like many “impractical” writers, 
I have an inferiority complex about machinery. I was 
a cub reporter in the days when newspaper photog¬ 
raphers sprinkled gray powder into a Hash pan and 
went boom! like Mephistopheles to bring off their 
effects. They certainly encouraged the idea that their 
art was black magic. Since I had had the usual results 
from a box camera, I was willing to agree . . . But a 
couple of rolls, shot wildly and haphazardly with my 
Leica, developed by the corner drugstore and printed 
by automatic machines, still produced startling evi¬ 
dence that another kind of magic was at work. 

Fallacy #2—that good photography calls for $9,000 
worth of equipment. The fact that there are 30,000,000 
camera fans in this country and a substantial number 
of them are entering creditable pictures in the maga¬ 
zine contests gives rise to a reinforced impression: “But 
you can’t do it, because you haven’t got $9,000 worth 
of equipment.” I didn’t have ... I had a Ilia Leica with 
a Summar lens; I also had a long focus f/4.5 lens, and 
a wide angle f/3.5 lens, plus filters, and an Imarect 
viewfinder. But within a couple of months I was illus¬ 
trating my articles and last year was a prize winner in 
a national contest sponsored by MODERN PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHY (Adv.-Ed.). 

My only instruction was from the LEICA MANUAL 
—and none could be better. Also I’ve had the luck ol 
help and hints from first-rate photographers in maga¬ 
zine offices, who understand and appreciate the Leica. 

Extra Confidence and Accuracy 

The first help was the psychological boost it gave me. 
When I come off a story and I have the pictures before 
me, they bolster my accuracy, they insure that the storv 
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Better than a notebook tor recording details is the “Leica memory . The 
picture recalled vividly details of a visit to Sturbridge, Mass, where 
village life of nearly two centuries ago is relived. 



The intelligence and friendliness of Chinooks shines forth in this teica 
shot with their owner. Perry Greene, of Waldoboro, Me., sole breeder of 
this rare strain. Their origin is Mr. Greene's secret. 
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is, the flying librarian, 


is solidly tied together, and J have the comfortable 
feeling that the job is half-done. 

1 here’s nothing that so delights an editor as a 
story that's all tied up in a neat package. Often it’s 
about an event with characters scattered to the winds, 
and that’s where the free lance writer shines, if he has 
taken his own pictures. For instance, 1 have just fin¬ 
ished a big story on Saratoga. As I went along, 1 took 
pictures, groups and individuals doing unusual things. 
Any photographer following after me, would have as 
hard a time reassembling them as trying to unscramble 
an omelet. You freeze the fleeting moment when story 
and pictures come together. There’s no substitute for it. 

One of my regular assignments is two pieces a month 


for the HAT WORKER. Its editor sometimes turns me 
loose to do a piece about a market-such as .St. Louis. 
I flew there and in two days had talked to maybe a 
hundred people. 1 brought back 80 pictures in four 
neat little rolls that fitted in one pocket. As sometimes 
happens, the best was an impromptu shot. W bile a 
manufacturer was putting a lady’s bonnet on his homely 
head, a Sioux Indian passed, looked in and grinned . . . 
I shot from the hip .. . Another time I did a story about 
good labor-management relations in the little town ol 
Medford, Mass., interviewing and picturing everyone 
from soda jerks to the mayor. A panel of judges from 
a school of journalism voted it the best feature story in 
any AFL paper, and a plaque was presented in 1953 at 


Belter than a thousand words (and easier) was this shot of the Mabry Mill, taken on a trip to North Carolina. The leica opens 
infinite possibilities in travel writing, difficult otherwise. 








the AFL convention. I thank my Leica. 

As to interviewing people with the Leica along, let 
me say here that people like to be pictured. It cases the 
way for questions. And a series of candid shots is like a 
movie in bringing the reader into the scene. I remember 
with pleasure interviewing Professor Sumner H. Slich- 
ter, famous economist of Harvard, who in most high¬ 
brow magazines is simply a Voice; I think he enjoyed 
as much as I did the pictures I took with his comments 
. . . and I can’t imagine how I would have worked it 
with a press camera hanging heavy from one hand. 

I edit a small paper that comes out once a month and 
have made a habit of keeping my Leica close to the 
desk for unexpected arrivals of VIPs, and “moments of 
decision.” All that John Gore* said about the useful¬ 
ness of a Leica in small paper publishing, I’ll vouch for. 

As I said at first, half of the lice lance writer's prob¬ 
lem is convincing an editor that a proposed article is 
worthwhile and true. 1 always accompany my queries 
with Leica evidence. Once I didn’t. I met a librarian 
who didn’t wear glasses. She was big as a minute and 
cute as a bug’s ear. Saving her pennies, she took Hying 
lessons and got a commercial pilot’s license. Xo editor 
would buy it. They said in effect: "All librarians have 
straight legs.” When my pictures were developed, I sold 
the business straightaway to GLAMOUR. 

This past summer, roaming the mountains, 1 came 
across a number of well-dressed Cadillacs pulled up to 
the side of a road. Their owners, stripped to the waist, 
were working like coolies in a trench they’d dug. The 
owners' delicate wives, pedicures and all, were carrying 
buckets of gravel to a sluice-box. I saw a well-known 
doctor wash out of one bucket a ruby big as your thumb 
nail and five or six small sapphires. Now, if a writer 
came to von with a story like that, would vou buv it? 
Fortunately, I took pictures of the event as it hap¬ 
pened, including several color shots of the ruby and 
sapphires in question. They were my pay dirt! Of 
course, a big magazine wanted to see the story and the 
“unduplicahle” picture. 

Even Unused Pictures Sell Stories 

Quite often, I sell articles on the strength of m\ pic¬ 
tures, even though the pictures are not what the editor 
wants and he has to get others. I discovered a spot, 
which I can’t name until it is published, which is a sort 
of Shangri-la with an egg in it. The pictures backed up 
the story, which SPORTS ILLUSTRATED bought. 
But in this case I wasn’t a good enough photographer: 
so the editor asked me to go back with a stall photog¬ 
rapher. That's how I got to meet Richard Meek and 
appreciate the superlative work of this full-time pro 
fessional who specializes with the Leica. 

You may have noticed his covers on SPORTS IL¬ 
LUSTRATED, 01 his pictures for yachting regattas, 
the yearling sales at Saratoga, etc. While working on 
our project, he had three Leicas strung around his 
neck. Each Leica had a different t\pe of lens, so there 
was no delay for (hanging. Unobtrusively he would 
melt into a scene and out. shooting . . shooting . . . 

shooting. I asked him why, like Eisenstaedt and others, 
he prefers the Leica. "It feels right,” he said, “and it’s 
rugged. Precision is taken for granted." 



Many undupiicable moments are caught by a writer-photographer. This 
tasty trout was just lifted by John Flandreau, of Delmar, N. Y. 


Finally, the free lance writer who uses a Leica is 
likely to develop new ways of seeing a story—images as 
well as ideas. 1 write quite a bit of travel stuff, for THE 
NEW YORK TIMES and elsewhere, which I never at¬ 
tempted until my happy acquisition of three years ago. 
Am 1 satisfied with the equipment I’ve got? Of course 
not! Having seen what a good Leica If la will do, I am 
reaching out for an even better later model. But the 
point is, you’ll make the best decision of your career 
when vou acquire your first Leica—old, new, or middle- 
aged. Grow from there! 


*"10,000 Weekly Newspapers Need Leica Cameras" by John Gore, 
LEICA PHOTOGRAPHY, Vol. 6 No. 1 


One of those unbelievables that require Leica documentation. Garnets 
as big as your head, in the Barton Mines, North Creek, N. Y. 
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KEY THE EASY WAY 


NORMAL NEGATIVES NORMALLY DEVELOPED 
CAN YIELD DELICATE PRINTS 
by Arthur Schatz Brooklyn, N. Y. 


'T'HE beautiful and unusual charm of the fashion 
"*■ photographer’s high key prints need not be a pro¬ 
fessional monopoly . . . nor is the rare beauty of the 
light and airy picture confined to the owners of the 
“extra-special” equipment and large studios. 

Recently assigned to photograph a very high key 
fashion situation, 1 envisioned having to rent a studio, 
flood it with light, expose differently, and print differ¬ 
ently. But not so! As it turned out, the equipment, 
props, lighting, I used were all common to nearly every 
camera owner. 

Before the actual shooting, I imagined how I wanted 
my final print to look. It boiled down to what I call 
the “essence of high key.” White .should dominate the 
final print . . . and whites are achieved by eliminating 
blacks or the darker gray tones in advance. 

From the outset of this premise, my first problem 
then was to eliminate all of the dark shadows. I his is 
besL done by “bouncing” the light off walls or ceiling. 
For (lie illustration shown, I simply placed one #2 
photoflood as close to the model as possible and shone 
the beam directly onto the ceiling. The light that fell on 
my model was soft and filled all those tiny areas that 
normally give dark shadows. Further examination of 
my subject showed that when she was in front of a 
medium background, too many grays showed. The over 
abundance of gravs made me change the background 
10 a pure white: in this case, an ordinary bed sheet did 
tile trick. I bis was what the model was finally photo 
graphed on. 

I stood on a ladder several leei over the model’s head 
and photographed directly downward, using no tripod 
or other support. A meter reading showed a normal 


exposure of 1 /60th second at f/5.6. All exposures were 
made to obtain a perfectly normal negative. 

Negative development was no different that what 
any photographer would use in any normal situation. 
1 he final negative was sharp and crisp in appearance, 
yielding all middle tones and lacking in those trans¬ 
parent areas that give dead blacks on the print. 



Fig. 2 

first, 1 made a large test strip of exposures from 10 
seconds to 80 seconds (Fig. I) . It showed that a “nor¬ 
mal print developed with an exposure between 20 and 
.>() seconds. I made a lull-negative print with a 25 sec 
ond exposure (Fig. 2) on a normal #2 paper. This 
was my guide for any necessary local dodging on the 
final high key print. From it, I discovered that just a 
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Fig. 3 

small area in the model’s hair needed slight dodging 
to hold the high key mood. 

My first try for a high key print was made at 10 sec¬ 
onds (Fig. 3) dodging slightly in the model’s hair area. 
The result was good, but as a matter of taste, I felt that 
a still higher key would be nice. I made the next expo¬ 
sure at 5 seconds and found that this was too much of an 
underexposure (Fig. 4). It would have been an excel¬ 
lent print for display purposes, but it would never hold 

Fig. 5 



-jV 

Fig. 4 

up on a printed page. I went back to the ten second ex¬ 
posure, this time using #3 paper instead of #2 (Fig. 
5). Its greater contrast gave me what I wanted. It was 
that iota more contrast that whitened the few grays 
that were destroying the quality of high key. 

Why not try a similar shot for yourself, sometime? 
Remember, you need only your Leica and one light! 
The “secret” is planning the picture beforehand to 
eliminate all dark areas. 


^ * : 
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ADOX 

A BETTER FILM BY DEFINITION 



John F. Brooks Malverne, L. I. 

T \ tlie Fall issue ol Leiea Photography we mentioned 
Adox, an outstanding film new to this country. We 
offer this additional information with some reserva¬ 
tion, l'or there is still a great deal to be learned about 
the full capabilities of revolutionary Adox. We will 
at a later date, when all data is in and tests completed, 
publish a second article or make available a separate 
publication giving full and complete inhumation. 

Adox is manufactured by Dr. C. Schleussner foto- 
werke G.m.b.H., Frankfurt, Germany — the oldest 
photo-chemical firm in existence. Adox 35mm film is 
distributed in the United States by E. Lc-it/, Inc., 
through Leica Franchised Dealers and is available in 
36 exposure daylight cartridges as well as 50 loot bulk 
rolls. There are three different emulsions: 

KB-14: Daylight Exposure Index 16. 

I ungsten Exposure Index 12. 

Emulsion thickness 1 1 /a. 

Resolution 140 lines per mm. 

A medium speed film ol ultra-fine grain outstanding 
lor critical work. 

KB-17: Davlight Exposure Index 32. 

I ungsten Exposure Index 25 

Emulsion I hie kness 13//. 

Resolution I 10 lines pci mm. 

\ hist (dm ol vers fine grain unsurpassed lor general 
photogi aphv. 

KB-21: Davlight Exposure Index 60. 

I ungsten Exposure Index 64. 

Emu ision 1 1 1 ■ < kness I 3 /i. 

Resolution 00 lines pel mm. 

\ high speed him ol line grain loi superb pictures 
nuclei pool light. 


The Exposure Index (film speed) is for exposure 
meters calibrated in ASA ratings. The indexes are con¬ 
servative and may generally be higher, depending upon 
type of developer employed. 

A micron (/x) is equal to If 1000 of a millimeter 
(0.00003937 inch). 

Since the very inception of 35mm photography dis¬ 
cussion has revolved around the graininess of negative 
material and its processing. Many books have been 
written on fine-grain developers and magic brews have 
been concocted containing most everything from para- 
phenylene-diamine to molasses. The popular concep¬ 
tion that the finer the inherent grain structure of the 
film, the greater its ability to resolve or record fine 
detail, is a true one. This, however, is only part of the 
story. Of even greater importance is the thickness of the 
light sensitive emulsion that is coated on the trans¬ 
parent film base. 



Fig. 1 Cross-sections of ADOX and ordinary films show relative size of 
recorded image on thick and thin emulsion film. 


I ake a look at figure I and imagine a point being 
imaged by the lens at the focal plane (position of the 
film in the camera). Parallel rays from the point source 
are picked up In the lens and converged, at an angle, 
to image the “point” on the surface of the film. The 
light t ays lorming the image continue their c ourse pene¬ 
trating the emulsion, but this time they are diverging. 
It therefore becomes obvious that the smallest detail 
which can be recorded has the dimensions ol the base 
ol ihe triangle at the underside of the light sensitive 
coating. Now let's reduce the thic kness ol the emulsion, 
all else letnaining ecjtial. It is innnediatelv apparent 
(fig. I) that the dimensions ol the exposed silver repre¬ 
senting the point have also been reduced. In prac¬ 
tical language, ue have increased the resolving power ol 
'he film. | I m biditv ol ihe emulsion will scatter some 
ol ilic image loiming lavs and the final area ol exposed 
silvei will be greater than the geometrical area). Due 
to inherent aberrations, even in the finest of lenses, 
it is impossible to image a true point. Em the sake of 
dtst ussion this fact may be ignored 
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Most films available to the Leica user are of the 
"multiple layer” type with a relatively thick emulsion, 
this being regarded as necessary to compensate for 
errors in exposure. And while it is true that a thick 
layer of silver salts has greater exposure latitude than 
a thin emulsion — with today’s highly accurate, easy- 
to-use photo-electric exposure meters exposure error 
need not be a factor. 

It was some years ago that the famous Swiss scientist, 
Diserens, wrote, “The only field in photo-chemistrv in 
which new developments might be expected, is the 
emulsion technique.” Shortly alter World War II, Dr. 
C. Schleussner Fotowerke began to develop what is 
now the ultra-line grain, thin emulsion Adox film 
— and in both laboratory and field tests thc\ have 
proven their superiority. It is now possible to obtain 
8 x 10 inch enlargements that, from the point of grada¬ 
tion and recording of detail, are indistinguishable from 
a contact print. The accompanying photographs will 
attest to the “contact” quality of enlargements made 
from 35mm Adox. Figures 2 and 3 graphically illus¬ 
trate the extreme enlargement possibilities of Adox. 
Only a small portion of the negative was used to make 
the final print. 

PROCESSING ADOX FILMS 

It is at this point in the report on Adox that we hold 
reservation. The complete story is not yet in and much 
work and collecting ol data is to be done. We do know 
this much — the inherent fine grain of Adox does not 
demand a line-grain developer. In tact, if a true fine- 
grain developer (one containing a silver solvent) is 
used, the apparent sharpness and resolution ol Adox 
film will suffer. There is a general belief that all 35mm 
films, which are to be enlarged to any extent, must be 
processed in a "line-grain soup." With Adox it becomes 
necessarv lor us to change our trend of thought. 

The silver solvent in a true line-grain developer bites 
around the edges ol the individual grains of silver in 



Fig. 2 Blow up from same negative as Fig. 3. The magnification is ap¬ 
proximately 24 times. 


Fig. 3 Contact print of Trenton Fair by Wiener and Kasmir. Leica lllf, 
50mm Summitar, Adox KB-14. 




MACHINE SHOP by Walter Boje. 
lllf, 50mm Summarit, Adox KB-21. 


CHERRY PICKER by Walter Wissenbach 
135mm Hektor, Adox KB-17. 


APARTMENT HOUSE by P. F. Dehler, 
50mm Elmar, Adox KB-14. 



























[he emulsion, reducing their size and increasing the 
distance between them. As we increase the space be¬ 
tween adjacent grains we also lessen resolving power. 
We must therefore differentiate between so called fine- 
grain developers and true fine-grain developers which 
contain an active silver solvent. 

Time-Temperature charts for Adox and four do¬ 
mestically available fine-grain developers can be had 
upon request from E. Leitz, Inc. The chart was compiled 
by the manufacturers of Adox, but does not list non- 
fine-grain developers which are better suited for the 
slower emulsions of KB-I4 and KB-17. For maximum 
resolution these films should be developed in a com¬ 
pensating, soft working developer of high dilution. 
For the faster KB-21 film a developer such as Kodak 
D-76 should be used. The accompanying table is sup¬ 
plemental to the Time-Temperature charts. 


DEVELOPMENT TIMES FOR ADOX FILMS 


DEVELOPER 

Development times in minutes at 68° F. 

ADOX KB-14 

ADOX KB-17 

ADOX KB-2 1 

ANSCO 

Finex L 

5 

' 6 

8 

11 

17 

4 

IT 

7'/2 

I 

1 1 

20 

6/2 

7'/2 

10'/2 

14 

18/2 

ANSCO 

Normodol 

4 

5'/2 

9 

13 

17 

5 

6 

9 

12 

16 

7'/2 

10 

14 

20 

- 

FR Super 

X-33 

3'/j 

4/2 

7 

10 

13 

3'/2 

4'/2 


8 

10 

5 

6 

9 

14 

20 

Harvey 

Pan'mic 

777 

5 

6 

8'/2 

1 1 

14 

5 

6 

7'/2 

10 

1 l'/2 

7 

8 

12 

20 

- 

Kodak 

D-76 

3/2 

4'/2 

7 

.. 

14 

4'/2 

5 

A 

9'/2 

1 1 

5 

6 

9 

13 

16/2 

Kodak 

Microdol 

5 

6 

8'/2 

,, 

15 

5 

6 

9 

12 

18 

7 

8'/2 

12 

16 

- 

Kodak 

D-23 

4/2 

5 Vi 

8 

" 

13 

4'/2 


7 

9 

18 

7 

9 

14 

20 

- 

Edwal 

Minicol 

5 

6 

9 

12 

17 

5 

6 

7/2 

10 

12 

6'/2 

8 

1 1 

15 

19 

Edwal 

Super 20 

7 

8 

10 

13 

14 

6 

7'/2 

10 

13 

15 

8 

1 1 

16 

20 

- 

May & Baker 
Promicrol 

3 

4 

7'/2 

12 

17 

3 

4 

8 

14 

- 

4 

5'/2 

8 

12 

16 

Gamma 

0.5 

0.6 

0.75 

— 

0.9 j 

1.0 

0.5 

0.6 

0.75 

0.9 

1.0 

0.5 

0.6 

0.75 

0.9 

1.0 


Gamma: 0.5 = very soft 0.6 soft 0.75 - normal 0.9 = vigorous 1.0 = hard 


TABU 

A compensating developer is defined as one that de¬ 
velops tlte less dense portions of a negative to a greater 
degree while not acting as vigorously on the high lights 
or hilly exposed areas. It tends to flatten the steep 
FI & D curve which is characteristic of slow high-con¬ 
trast emulsions, while at the same time allowing full 
advantage of the rated film speed. 

for those I.eica owners who would like to mix their 
own solutions and carry out some tests, we recommend 
the following developers: 

I <i> KB II and subjects of normal contrast. 


.Vie to I .4.0 gr. 

Sodium Sulphite (anhyd).20.0 gr. 

Sodium Carbonate (anhyd).18.0 gr. 

Potassium Bromide. 0.5 gr. 

Watci to make . 1,000.0 c< 


Depending upon the gradation desired, the stock 
solution may be diluted with I I parts water, develop¬ 
ing times tanging between -1 15 minutes. 
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For KB-17 and subjects of normal contrast. 

Kodak D-76 or any so called fine-grain developer of 
the Metol-Hydrocjuinone-Borax type that does not 
contain an active silver solvent.— Or the following: 


Metol. 2.0 gr. 

Sodium Sulphite (anhyd).80.0 gr. 

Flydroquinone . 4.0 gr. 

Borax. 4.0 g r . 

Potassium Bromide . 0.5 gr. 

Water to make.1,000.0 cc 


Developing times at 68° F: 


Gamma 0.5 . 2.5 minutes 

Gamma 0.6 . 3.5 minutes 

Gamma 0.75 (normal). 6.0 minutes 

Gamma 0.9 .10.0 minutes 


F 01 KB-21 and subjects of normal contrast. 

The developers recommended for KB-17 and sub¬ 
jects ol noimal contrast are also recommended lor 
KB-21 with the following developing times at 68°F: 

Gamma 0.5 . 4.0 minutes 

Gamma 0.6 . 7.0 minutes 

Gamma 0.75 (normal).12.0 minutes 

Gamma 0.9 .18.0 minutes 


Aftei development, films should be rinsed in plain 
water and fixed in any standard acid fixing bath. They 
should be washed in running water of the same tem¬ 
perature as the fixing solution for at least twenty min¬ 
utes and then dried without forced heat in a dust free 
location. 

I here is a great deal of discussion in camera circles 
regarding resolution ol lenses, when in actuality a more 
important lactor, the resolution of film, is being 
ignored. Figure 4 illustrates a resolution test chart that 
provides a ready means of checking photographic res¬ 
olution (the combination of lens, film and processing). 
I he results, unless laboratory controlled, will not nec- 
essaiily be a measurement ol absolute resolution, but 
with conditions being equal, will be a true comparison 
between Adox and any other film you may care to test. 
The chart, complete with instructions,' is available 
Irom the Editor ol Leica Photograph y upon request. 

But technical points, important as they are, can 
go on and on. And, after all, the picture is what you're 
after. Your Leica lens has resolution to spare. Why not 
combine it with high-resolution Adox film and dis- 
covei I 01 yoursell what real technical perfection vou 
can put into your Leica work? 


Fig. 4 Test char, can help you compare resolution of various films. You 
cannot use lh,s reproduction however. Actual chart is available free. See 






























leica 35mm transparencies rendered on glass apothecary jars by the 
author. Leica with 90mm lens at f 1 8 and 1 second. 


Left: A black and white print of original Kodachrome of the 
Sultan’s Palace, Casablanca. 


A 12" x 16" oil painting of a 35mm Kodachrome, painted by the author. 
Picture copied with 90mm Lens of f 18, 1 second on Plus X film. Some 
daylight and two ordinary room lamps were used. 



FROM ONE CAMERA 

this fain’s Leica pays off in pleasure and profit 


by Helene G. Fontaine New York, N. Y. 


A /TY favorite Leica 35mm. Kodachromes are hanging 
on the wall—where 1 can cnjo\ them at all times. 
And "thereby hangs a tale!” 

For almost ten \ears now, my Leica and 1 have been 
shooting color pictures. Some are poor, many are 
quite good (with a bow to my Leica). A lew are 
so satisfying that 1 feel 1 would like to have them 
around where 1 could see them all the time. There, 
of course, is the rub. Most of the time your pictures 
are neatly filed away in a little box, and it you want 
to see them you have to set up projector and screen, 
darken the room, select votir fav orites and project them. 
Then, back thev go into the box—until the next time 
vour urge to see them is strong enough to make you 
set up projector and screen once again. 

Every so often, while projecting my Leica color shots, 
the thought had gone through my mind, "Some dav 
I’m going to do a painting of that and hang it on the 
wall.” But it was just a thought. However, when an 
artist friend of mine recently voiced the same thought, 
it galvanized us both into action. 

YVe worked out a wav to reproduce the transparency 
exactlv in color and outline. We experimented with 
various media and found that oil paints come closest 
to the brilliant, shining quality of a transparenev -and 
the finished result is much nearer the original than any 


color prints I’ve seen, short of the dye transfer or four 
color separation prints used in magazines. At first we 
painted our pictures on all sorts of objects but finally 
settled on three. My friend, a highly skilled, European 
trained painter, chose large, 16"x20" canvases as her 
medium. 1 like to work on a smaller scale and settled 
on 8" ceramic tiles and glass candy jars, as mine. 

Double Hobby Pays OfJ 

As a result, not only do 1 now have my favorite 
color transparencies all around me where 1 have only 
to glance in the right direction to see them, at any time, 
but my friend and 1 are in business! Other camera 
enthusiasts get a big kick out of having a good oil paint 
ingof the very picture they took!—And, so far, everyone 
is happy with the results. 

After we had completed several sets of "samples to 
show to people, I got out my Leica and photographed 
our work in black-and-white and color (for comparison 
purposes)—and thus completed a cycle. The photographs 
with this story were at first pictures taken in color with 
inv Leica. Next, we did paintings from the transparen 
t ies and then I shot the pictures of the paintings of the 
pictures! And that is how it happens that I gel double 
use from mv Leica and double pleasure from my Koda 
chromes, hanging on the wall! 










(Editor’s Note: Wintertime is darkroom time. Here's 
an imaginative treatment yon might like to give some 
of last summer’s negatives. The ELDIA Contact Printer 
and any slow or medium speed 35mm. film are ideal for 
making the intermediate positive.) 



Visuaf 

Jmmct 


WITH NEGATIVE PRINTS 


liy Joseph Foldes New York, N. Y. 


NEGATIVE PRINTS beautiful in form and tonal variations, add refresh- 
ing variety to your album. 


THE STRONG WHITE DESIGN results in hard-hitting visual impact. A 
positive print black lines on a white background, would not be nearly 
as effective 


In mam ol vour photographs the shape, form and 
tonal quality ol the subject are the picture. I here is 
no message invoked, nothing to see aside ftom the 
beautiful and interesting form and tone variations 
of the subject. 

\ negative piint of such pictures if often betiei than 
a conventional positive print of the same subject. I he 
technique ol making negative prints is simple. All 
\ou have to do is make a contac t print on 35mm him 
from void negative and use this positive to make your 
final print. 
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NEW DEALER SIGN . . . When you’re far away from 
home and your regular dealer, you may wonder how to 
spot a local Franchised Leica Dealer on whom you can 
rely for service, information or equipment. Well, it 
isn’t difficult. Just look for this sign in his window: 



Only a Franchised Leica Dealer 
may display this sign. 

ATTENTION: M 3 OWNERS . . . Some of you may 

be wondering if your screw-mounting 135mm. short- 
mount Hektor and Telyt lenses will fit the Visollex 
housing for the M 3. As a matter of fact, we know you’re 
wondering because you’ve written to ask about it. Well, 
those of you who haven’t gotten around to checking 
can rest easy because the answer is “Yes.” 

Only the end of the Visollex which joins the M 3 
body has a bayonet mount; the end that accepts the 
lens is screw-threaded, the same as the other Visollex 
model. 

Along the same general line, you can use the lens unit 
(out of the mount) of the 135mm. Hektor bayonet¬ 
mounting lens as well as the screw-mounting lens unit 
in the Bellows Focusing Device. However, the earlier 
Bellows lens hood will not fit the lens unit from the 
bayonet-mounting lens, since the lens flange is larger 
on this model than on the screw-mounting lens. 

And to settle any question you may have had about 
the Leica-Meter “M”—when you use it with the Booster 
Cell, always open the baffle in front of the honey¬ 
comb window. 


in proper alignment while winding the film into the 
reel. 

We also neglected to mention, that after fixing, the 
film should be washed in running water for at least 20 
minutes before it is hung up to dry. 

LOOK AT YOUR LENS CAP . . . Simple, isn’t it? One 
piece. No moving parts. Pretty enough to be a decora¬ 
tion. But did you ever think of the functions it per¬ 
forms? First, it keeps grit and dust from reaching the 
lens surface. Next, it protects the lens from random 
knocks and jars that could crack the front element. It 
keeps fingerprints off your lens when your friends are 
admiring your Leica. 

As a matter of fact, if you try hard to do everything 
wrong, it is even possible to damage your shutter when 
you leave your lens cap off. Sunlight, focused through 
a wide-open lens set at infinity has been known to burn 
shutters. Naturally, no one leaves his camera exposed 
in bright sunlight if he can avoid it. But when you 
can’t avoid it, put the lens cap on when you aren’t 
actually shooting. Lens caps protect the perfection of 
your valuable Leica lenses. Use ’em. 

EYE TO EYE . . . Leica owners are asking us how the 
Leica-Meter "sees” in comparison with the eye. The 
spectro-sensitivity chart reproduced below graphically 
answers this. 



The solid line shows the spectral response of the 
Leica Meter, I.eica-Metei 2. and Leica-Meter “M”; the 
broken line, the response of the human e\e. 


RED FACES AND WHITE LINES . In the instruc¬ 
tion booklet for the Leitz-Agfa Rondinax Davlight 
Developing Tank (booklet #1380), page 2, figure 5, 
we make the following statement: “NO I F: At this 
point, if Leica cassette is used, open the magazine l>\ 
means ol the black knob (B). Push this knob all the 
way in and turn clockwise to open the magazine. The 
single white line should then be opposite the double 
white line.” 

Actually, the “black knob (B)“ should be pushed in 
and turned as above regardless of the tvpe of magazine 
or cassette employed. I he knob, together with knurled 
shaft “A” (figure 3 in institutions), holds the cassette 




tf'Ss 




Jffllerrp Cfjnstmas 
9itb 9 

gear 


. . . max Christmas morning find in your stocking what 
you want most. 
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by Houston L. Levers, Vice-president, Miller & Co. Advertising, Seattle 

|7 VERY company that does any amount of advertising to the public also advertises separately 
- Li to the trade. These messages to dealers who carry the advertiser’s product too often recant 
the same old song that goes, ‘ boost your profits—stock and display fast-selling Whatsits.” 

As the advertising agency for a regional brewery we found ourselves bumping along in this 
well-worn rut. However, a current series of advertisements is pulling us out of it. And 35mm 
photography is playing an important part in the series. 

An analysis of the problem indicated that our trade magazine advertisement needed two 
things in order to establish the desired rapport between the brewery and its dealers. The first need 
was to do something absolutely different Irom what other brewers were doing. The second was a 
need for human interest, to convince dealers that our brewery is a friendly organization concerned 
more with people than with things. 

Unusual photographs seemed to be the answer. Yet the budget for production of trade 
advertising was small, considering the number of advertisements it covered. The time element 
which photography ordinarily involves was also a consideration. 

It was at this point that the use of miniature photography suggested itself. Good 35mm shots 
have a personal feeling about them, an air ol immediacy. 1'hey have a richness of tone that makes 
them ideal for magazine reproduction. Furthermore, there is the advantage ol being able to 
shoot almost limitlessly to get the right picture, without going bankrupt in the process. 

The advertisement shown here is typical ol the series. Fhe purpose of this one was to acquaint 
dealers with the advent of a new television commercial, using this as an example of the brewery’s 
leadership in providing them with strong advertising support. The photograph was taken at the 
local television station, so there was no expensive studio set-up. The model posed for a $5.00 
fee (and would have posed anyway, just for the fun of it). 

1 wenty-eight shots were made, using a Leica III equipped with a Summit ton 50mm lens. 

I he first 27 were flash pictures, all ol them crisp and dear, almost any ol them usable as the 
illustration for this advertisement. Rut the last shot, taken just to use up the film after the Hash- 
bulb supply gave out. had the exact quality we sought, it was snapped with an 1.2 setting at 
I 100th ol a second, a casual overhead light prov iding the illumination. 

One more point about the advertisement: In this case the copywriter didn't have the problem 
ol interpreting bis picture idea to an ail direcloi oi photographer, because the copywriter, a 
i.eica fan ol longstanding, took the shot himself. 
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Here is the combination 
found indispensable in the 
country’s leading research 
laboratories. The Ortholux 
Research Microscope is 
unsurpassed for versatility, 
image quality and ease of 
operation. It has built-in 
illumination, combined 
inclined binocular 
observation and monocular 
photographic tube, loro 
position coarse and fine 
adjustments, and ball¬ 
bearing mechanical stage. 


The Aristophot is a 
photomicrograpliie apparatus 
designed for use with 
the Ortholux. It consists of 
a vertical reflex camera 
with 50cm bellows, time 
and instantaneous shutter. 

It uses 3 Vi x h Vi plates 
or film holders and is 
adaptable to I, x :> negatives. 


Distributor oj the world-/a mo us products of 
Ernst Leitz, lEetzlar, Germany 


Please semi mo your brochure on the Leitz Ortholux and Aristophot, 

















the camera you can count on 

to do things you've never done before 




lifetime investment in perfect photography 


E. LEITZ, INC., 468 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

Distributors of tho world-fnmouo producto of Ernst Loltz. Wotzlnr, Germany 

LENSES • CAMERAS • MICROSCOPES • BINOCULARS 


LCICA I'HOTO nv CHARLES rHYLSTRUP. OLOOMFIELO. N. J. 
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